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he lived through a crisis when enthusiasm of the
romantic order was a far less valuable quality in a
statesman than the judgment which sees what can
be done, and the courage which maintains such a
judgment in action. Thus his policy had always the
advantage of being practical and of applying itself to
definite ends. Others might have preached peace in
language more touching ; he secured peace. Others
might have spoken loftier words in support of liberty ;
he gave liberty everywhere a chance for its existence.

Canning's attitude towards the revolution cannot
be better described than in a few sentences which
we quote from an admirable monograph by Mr.
Frank H. Hill. "Canning," says Mr. Hill, "while
welcoming national uprisings against foreign or
external domination in Spain, in Greece, in South
America, objected to the propaganda by pen or by
sword of French principles or ideas in other countries.
In theory he did not contend for the suppression of
French principles in France. They might be good
there, though he did not think they were ; but they
were bad elsewhere, because they were out of relation
with the existing moral and social order, and with the
traditions which have become a part, not only of the
general life of the nation, but of the individual life of
every one in it."

Canning was, in fact, the founder of modern Greek
liberty. The rule of Turkey was becoming intoler-
able to the Greeks. Russia favoured and fomented
the national uprising of the Greeks against their
Turkish oppressors. The sympathy of these countries
was given almost universally to the cause of the Greek